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Showing  War  Service  of  the  County  Agent 
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In    Charge    of    County-Agent    Work 


Not  a   scene  on   the   West   front,   but  a   land-clearing  demonsti'ation  by 
a  county  agent  in  Isanti  County,  Minn. 
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Washington,  D.  C. 


May  15,  1919 


[Copy    of    a    telegram    sent    to    Missouri    Federation    of    Farm    Bureaus    by    the    Secretary 

of   Agriculture.] 

Washington,  D.  C,  September  19,  1918. 

A^OUR  patriotic  resolution  pledging  complete  support 
-*-  of  the  Missouri  Farm  Bureau  Federation  to  our 
Government  in  carrying  out  the  Nation's  agricultural  war 
program  is  greatly  appreciated.  The  farm  bureaus  in  the 
Northern  and  Western  States  are  doing  excellent  work  and 
their  cooperation  with  the  county  agricultural  agents  who 
are  the  Nation's  local  representatives  in  all  war  work 
relating  to  agriculture  is  very  essential.  May  I,  therefore, 
urge  that  you  cooperate  with  your  State  Agricultural  Col- 
lege in  bringing  to  the  attention  of  all  Missouri  farmers, 
especially  in  counties  not  having  farm  bureaus,  the  im- 
portance of  every  Missouri  county  being  provided  with  a 
county  agent  and  a  strong  farm  bureau  before  next  spring 
seeding,  since  these  are  the  principal  local  agencies  for 
increasing  food  production  to  help  win  the  war. 

(Signed)     D.  F.  HOUSTON, 

Secretary  of  Agriculture. 


Contribution  from  the  States  Relations  Service 
(Office  of  Extension   Work  North  and  West) 

\.  C.  True,  Director 
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DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  WORK 

There  were  on  December  1,  1918,  1,136  county  agents  in  the  33 
Northern  and  Western  States;  this  is  an  increase  over  June  30.  1917, 
of  594  agents.  (See  figs.  1  and  2,  pp.  1  and  5.)  ,  In  all  1,290  of  the 
1,591  agricultural  counties  were  reached  by  agents  on  either  a  county 
or  district  basis.  This  increase  may  be  said  to  represent  a  develop- 
ment of  the  work  due  to  the  Food  Production  Act  which  became  opera- 
tive August  10,  1917.  All  of  the  more  important  agricultural  counties 
in  the  Eastern,  Mountain,  and  Pacific  Coast  States  were  covered,  and 
with  the  exception  of  Illinois,  Kansas,  Missouri,  and  Ohio,  the  Central 
West  was  practically  taken  care  of.  In  the  above  States  there  were 
a  considerable  number  of  counties  that  were  either  not  reached  at  all 
or  only  temporarily  by  district  agents  covering  two  or  more  counties. 

As  pointed  out  in  the  report  of  the  work  for  1917-18,  the  emergency 
funds  were  not  available  early  enough  to  have  any  marked  effect  on  in- 
creased crop  production  during  the  calendar  year  1917,  but  immediate 
action  was  necessary  in  connection  with  the  fall  seeding  of  wheat  and 
rye,  saving  seed  corn,  and  providing  for  a  crop  of  spring  pigs  in  1918.1 


EXPANSION  OF  THE  FARM  BUREAU 

With  the  development  of  county-agent  work  under  the  Food  Pro- 
auction  Act  there  came  also  a  great  expansion  of  home-demonstration 
work  and  an  increase  in  the  number  of  paid  county  club  leaders.  This 
increase  in  the  number  of  paid  agents  in  the  county  made  necessary 
slight  adjustments  in  the  interior  organization  of  the  farm  bureau  to 
meet  new  conditions.  The  county  agents  had  been  in  almost  every 
r^ase  responsible  for  the  organization  of  the  farm  bureau,  and  had  been 
generally  recognized  by  the  members  and  executive  committee  or 
governing  body  of  the  organization  as  the  farm-bureau  managers. 
Previous  to  the  period  covered  by  this  report  the  work  of  the  farm 
bureau  had  been  largely  that  of  demonstrations  in  agricultural  prac- 
tice and  farm  management  with  adult  farmers.  Many  county  agents 
had  developed  home  projects  particularly  in  relation  to  the  home  water 
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Fig.  1. — Extent  of  county-agent  work  in  the  Northern  and  Western  States.  July  1,  1917. 
(Areas  in  black  have  county  agents.) 

supply,  heating,  lighting,  home  sanitation,  home  conveniences,  house 
planning,  home  gardening,  canning,  poultry  management,  butter  mak- 
ing, and  the  like.  These  problems  were  important  and  some  of  the 
most  appreciated  work  of  the  county  agent  had  been  along  these  lines. 
They  had  been  also  largely  instrumental  in  interesting  young  people  in 
the  work  of  the  farm  and  home  through  the  organization  of  clubs,  often 
giving  much  detailed  attention  to  the  supervision  of  such  work  and 
to  the  personal  inspection  of  plats.  The  above  matters,  while  consid- 
ered important,  were  recognized  as  incidental  to  the  work  of  the  county 
agent,  which  was  considered  to  be  demonstration  work  with  farm  crops 
and  live  stock,  and  the  development  of  profitable  farm  management. 
For  the  most  part  the  farmer  was  the  only  member  of  the  farm  family 
actually  represented  in  the  farm  bureau.  With  the  increasing  pres- 
sure of  the  purely  agricultural  phases  of  the  work  and  the  need  of  the 
time-consuming,  painstaking,  individual  work  in  connection  with  the 
problems  of  Iho  home  and  the  young  people,  it  was  evident  even  before 
the  war  that  separate  agencies  should  often  be  established  for  these 
phases  of  the  work.  The  increased  funds  provided  in  connection  with 
the  Food  Production  Act  made  possible  the  employment  of  these  addi- 
tional agents,  and  consequently,  the  expansion  of  the  farm  bureau  to 
appeal  to  the  farmer's  wife  and  the  young  people  of  the  farm  as  well  as 
1he  farmer  himself.  The  pressing  importance  of  food  conservation  and 
the  imperative  need  of  everyone — man,  woman  and  child — working  at 
besl  advantage  to  help  win  the  war  was  recognized  generally.  There 
came  a  consequent  Large  increase  in  farm-bureau  membership,  not  only 
from  farmers  1ml  also  from  homemakers  as  well.  This  new  element  in 
the  farm  bureau  Called  for  such  readjustment  of  its  committees  as 
would  contribute  to  the  development  of  a  complete  program  of  work 
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Fig.  2. — Extant  of  county-agent  work  in  the  Northern  and  Western  States,  December  1, 
1918.  At  the  close  of  the  war  practically  every  agricultural  county  in  the  Northern 
and  Western  States  was  supplied  with  an  agent. 

in  agriculture  and  home  economics.  This  required  no  organic  change 
in  the  farm  bureau,  but  simply  the  providing  of  additional  project 
committees  to  lend  special  emphasis  to  the  new  phases  of  the  work. 
The  number  of  farm  bureaus  increased  from  374  June  30,  1917,  to 
732  November  30,  1918,  and  the  membership  increased  during  the  same 
period  from  98,651  to  318,602.  As  a  result  of  the  winter  campaign  the 
membership  on  April  1,  1919,  was  409,841,  a  29  per  cent  increase  in 
four  months. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  paid  workers  in  the  counties,  while  it 
has  relieved  the  county  agent  of  direct  and  personal  attention  to  the 
problems  of  the  home  and  the  young  people  and  has  made  possible 
greatly  increased  and  better  organized  work  along  these  lines,  has  in- 
creased rather  than  diminished  the  county  agent's  responsibility.  His 
work,  always  that  of  leadership,  is  now  more  than  ever  that  of  ad- 
ministrative direction.  The  value  of  his  work  continues  to  be  meas- 
ured to  a  degree  by  the  results  of  his  demonstration  work,  but  his 
larger  success  in  an  increased  degree  in  the  future  will  be  as  an  or- 
ganizer of  forces  centering  the  attention  of  the  whole  rural  population 
toward  the  development  of  an  economically  sound  working  and  living 
program. 

COMMUNITY  PROGRAM 

Of  perhaps  more  importance  than  the  expansion  of  the  farm  bureau 
or  its  increase  in  membership  has  been  the  marked  tendency  toward 
the  intensification  of  its  program  aud  the  recognition  of  the  rural 
community  as  the  logical  unit  of  work.  The  development  of  com- 
munity committees  has  made  possible  the  application  of  the  county 
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extension  program  to  community  problems  and  the  development  of  a 
more  active  and  personal  interest  on  the  part  of  the  whole  membership 
of  the  farm  bureau,  not  only  because  the  projects  are  intensified  and 
more  personal  in  their  application,  but  because  it  has  tended  to  develop 
community  consciousness  and  community  responsibility. 

More  than  8,575  community  committees  have  been  appointed  and 
have  assisted  in  the  development  of  community  and  county  programs 
of  work.  Perhaps  no  such  extensive  and  effective  organization  was 
ever  brought  about  with  less  of  the  spectacular.  Indeed,  it  has  pro- 
ceeded so  quietly  that  the  country  is  not  generally  aware  either  of  its 
extent  or  significance.  The  war  helped  to  supply  the  motive,  but  in  a 
larger  way  it  has  been  the  result  of  the  rural  community's  effort  to 
diagnose  itself  under  the  guidance  of  a  trained  leader.  The  community 
organization  of  the  farm  bureau  is  not  overstandardized  or  cut  and 
dried,  it  is  not  artificial  or  something  brought  in  from  the  outside,  but 
the  natural  grouping  of  interested  people  to  do  work  they  have  deter- 
mined ought  to  be  done. 

FEDERATION  OF  FARM  BUREAUS 

As  early  as  1913,  or  within  two  years  after  the  first  farm  bureaus 
were  organized,  there  began  some  agitation  for  the  formation  of  State 
and  National  farm-bureau  federations.  There  were  at  this  time  less 
than  a  hundred  farm  bureaus  in  the  United  States  and  no  State  had 
more  than  ten  or  twelve  such  organizations.  The  agitation  was  evi- 
dently premature  and  had  no  practical  results.  A  few  State  federa- 
tions, however,  were  formed.  The  Missouri  Federation  of  Farm-Bureau 
Boards  probably  being  the  first,  although  Massachusetts  bureaus  fed- 
erated at  about  the  same  time.  As  the  number  of  organized  counties 
increased  it  became  a  common  practice  in  a  number  of  the  States, 
aotably  California,  New  York,  Minnesota,  and  Vermont,  to  invite  the 
farm-bureau  presidents  to  meet  at  the  agricultural  college  at  the  time 
of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  county  agents  or  in  connection  with 
farmers'  week.  These  representative  farmers  by  their  practical  coun- 
sel brought  appreciated  help  to  the  extension  division  in  the  develop 
men1  of  its  work.  The  value  of  these  conferences  suggested  the  possi- 
bility of  better  results  through  organized  effort.  The  movement,  how- 
ever, made  very  slow  growth,  there  being  not  more  than  six  Stale 
federations  previous  to  1918.  The  rapid  organization  of  farm  bureaus 
during  the  war  period  gave  an  impetus  to  (he. organization  of  State 
federations  and  renewed  the  idea  of  a  National  federation.  The  fol- 
lowing Slates  now  have  State  federations:  Colorado,  Idaho,  Illinois, 
Iowa,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Missouri,  Montana,  New  Hampshire, 
New  York,  Ohio,  South  Dakota,  Utah,  and  Vermont.  West  Virginia, 
of  the  Southern  Slates,  also  has  a  State  federation.3 


i  Delegates  from  nine  "T  the  above  States  mel  art    [thaca,   V   ,»  ..   in   February,    1919,   in  connection 
miIi    the   meeting   "i    the    New    YotV    State    Farm-Bureau    Federation,    and    an    organizing   committee 
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The  constitutions  of  the  State  federations  so  far  organized  vary 
greatly  both  as  to  purpose  and  method  of  organization — Colorado, 
Idaho,  Michigan,  and  Montana  are  good  examples  of  recent  tendencies. 
They  are  in  effect  simply  the  expansion  of  the  county  farm-bureau  or- 
ganization plan.  East  county  is  represented  in  the  State  federation  by 
a  delegate,  usually  the  president  of  the  county  farm  bureau.  Provision 
is  made  for  an  annual  State  meeting  to  cooperate  with  the  extension 
division  of  the  State  agricultural  college  in  developing  a  State  pro- 
gram of  extension  work.  An  executive  committee  is  appointed,  the 
members  of  which  serve  as  project  leaders  and  chairmen  of  special  ex- 
tension committees  on  dairying,  pure  seed,  and  other  subjects.  Usually 
the  State  extension  director  and  the  county-agent  leader  are  made 
ex-officio  members  of  the  executive  committee  without  vote.  It  is 
yet  too  early  to  determine  the  value  of  these  State  federations.  If  they 
can  keep  themselves  free  from  political  entanglements,  they  possess 
great  potential  possibilities.  The  chief  value  of  the  farm-bureau  move- 
ment, "however,  will  likely  continue  to  be  as  county  and  community 
agencies  cooperating  with  the  college  and  the  department  in  the  de- 
velopment of  county  and  community  programs  of  work.  There  is  yet 
much  work  to  be  done  in  the  more  effective  organization  of  country 
communities  for  local  expression  and  local  cooperation.  Less  than 
half  of  the  counties  have  as  yet  organized  farm  bureaus. 

RESULTS  OF  THE  WORK 

Any  statistical  statement  of  the  results  of  county-agent  work  mast 
be  most  unsatisfactory  as  a  measure  of  its  work  either  to  the  people  of 
the  farm  or  the  Nation.     Neither  will  the  limitations  of  this  report 
permit  of  any  extended  elaboration  or  detailed  specific  illustration  of 
even  the  more  important  phases  of  the  work  of  the  year.     The  follow 
ing  statement  is  based  on  the  summary  of  the  annual  reports  of  1,160 
county  agents  and  covers  the  period  from  December  1,  1917,  to  Novem 
ber  30,  1918,  which  corresponds  to  the  rej>orting  year  in  county-agent 
work.    Owing  to  the  great  diversity  of  agriculture  and  the  widely  vary 
ing  conditions,  in  no  case  did  any  one  project  receive  attention  by  all 
of  the  agents,  while  some  locally  important  projects  received  attention 
from  only  a  few  agents.    The  chief  value  of  count}  -agent  work  lies  in 
its  adaptability  to  local  conditions,  but  this  greatly  increases  the  dim 
culty  of  any  adequate  summarization  of  the  work. 

EXTENDING    THE    WORK 

In  reaching  the  people  the  county  agent,  of  course,  made  chief  use 
of  the  farm-bureau  committees,  but  of  very  great  importance  was  th< 
helpful  and  cordial  cooperation  of  county  councils  of  defense,  granges, 
locals  of  the  Society  of  Equity,  Farmers'   [Tnion,  and  other  farmers1 
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organizations.  He  also  brought  into  existence  more  than  2,000  new 
associations,  such  as  breeders'  associations,  horticultural  associations, 
antihog-cholera  clubs,  farmers'  clubs,  and  a  great  variety  of  organized 
effort  to  meet  the  local  needs.  These  organizations  functioned  as 
teaching  agencies  of  a  most  helpful  character  and  included  a  mem- 
bership of  nearly  150,000  people.  The  agents  also  organized  8,154 
boys'  and  girls'  clubs  with  a  membership  of  158,056.  The  agents  par- 
1  icipated  in  110,931  meetings  through  which  they  delivered  a  message 
to  more  than  three  and  a  half  million  people.  These  meetings  varied 
all  the  way  from  the  simple  demonstration  meeting  with  only  five  to 
ten  farmers  present  to  a  large  gathering  of  several  thousand.  Most  of 
the  meetings  related  to  some  part  of  the  agricultural  program,  but  a 
considerable  number  were  incidental  to  explaining  America's  war 
ideals  and  helping  the  many  war  activities  in  their  campaigns. 

The  farm  visit  continues  to  constitute  one  of  the  most  important 
phases  of  county-agent  work.  The  agents  made  more  than  half  a 
million  farm  visits,  directly  reaching  305,489  farmers.  The  average 
Dumber  of  farm  visits  per  agent  is  435,  which  is  substantially  the  same 
as  last  year.  Of  more  significance,  however,  is  the  great  increase  in 
calls  on  the  agent  at  his  office.  Last  year  the  average  number  of  calls 
per  agent  was  770,  which  was  an  increase  of  223  over  the  year  before. 
Ln  1918,  however,  the  average  number  of  calls  per  agent  amounted  to 
1,108,  or  a  total  of  more  than  a  million  and  a  quarter  farmers  who 
sought  out  the  agent  by  coining  personally  to  his  office  for  assistance. 
This  was  undoubtedly  caused  in  part  by  the  many  relations  of  the 
county  agent  to  war  work,  but  it  also  indicates  an  increased  recog- 
nition on  the  part  of  the  farmers  of  the  agent  as  a  professional  man  to 
whom  they  will  go  for  advice  as  they  do  to  a  doctor  or  a  lawyer.  This 
figure  is  the  more  significant  when  it  is  considered  that  nearly  half  the 
i!  gents  involved  were  in  their  first  year  of  service.  Few  professional 
men,  even  after  years  of  successful  practice,  could  boast  of  such  a 
clientele,  and  most  young  men  entering  a  profession  would  consider 
one  tenth  the  number  an  enviable  record. 

Eighty-six  thousand  five  hundred  sixty-five  articles  dealing  with 
some  agricultural  subject  were  prepared  by  the  agents  and  published 
in  the  local  press  or  Farm-Bureau  News.  A  total  of  1,020,512  letters 
were  written  by  the  agents  to  individual  farmers,  an  average  of  1,419 
per  agent.  This  does  not  include  0,737,971  circular  letters  nor  100,150 
questionnaires  handled  for  the  various  officials  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  agricultural  colleges.  Almost  every  important 
war  activity  recognized  the  county  agent  as  the  county  leader  both  for 
the  accumulation  of  data  and  the  dissemination  of  information. 
Among  the  most  important  matters  of  this  sort  which  the  agent  aided 
in  handling  may  be  mentioned  food  and  labor  surveys,  Liberty  Loans, 
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Red  Cross,  and  War  Saving  Stamps  campaigns ;  distribution*  of  ni- 
trates and  potash ;  purchase  of  horses,  hay,  and  straw  for  the  Army ; 
and  inspection  of  thrashing  machines.  Many  agents  served  as  local 
fuel  and  food  administrators,  chairmen  of  county  councils  of  defense, 
and  agricultural  advisers  to  the  local  draft  boards;  8,216  public  offi- 
cials of  the  States  or  of  the  National  Government  called  at  the  agents' 
offices  personally  for  assistance.  The  county  agents  assisted  in  con- 
ducting 2.741  extension  schools  and  farmers'  institutes  at  which  the 
attendance  amounted  to  348,754;  1,803  observation  parties  were  con- 
ducted involving  82,'094  people.  In  the  development  of  his  projects  the 
agent  received  field  assistance  from  specialists  of  the  State  agricul- 
tural colleges  or  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  21,520  meetings. 


Fig.   3. — How  the  Redwood  County,   Minn.,   Farm  Bureau  took  care  of  a  bad  seed-corn 
situation.    A  drying  and  testing  room. 


CORN 

Fall  selection  of  seed  corn  and  the  testing  of  seed  for  germination 
have  been  standard  county-agent  projects  ever  since  the  work  was 
started.  The  agents  arranged  for  the  field  selection  of  seed  corn  in 
the  fall  of  1917  on  320,662  farms,  which  made  available  seed  for 
3,466,986  acres.  The  war  necessity  for  increased  production  and  a 
very  unfortunate  condition  of  the  seed-corn  situation  in  many  States 
in  the  spring  of  1918  made  the  seed-testing  work  of  very  pressing 
importance.  The  location  of  seed  corn  of  high  germination  adaptable 
to  the  locality  where  it  was  to  be  planted  and  its  distribution  were 
problems  which  called  for  organized  effort.  The  States  most  affected 
by  seed  shortage  were  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa,  North  Dakota, 


South  Dakota,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  and  Michigan.  In  the  northern 
part  of  the  Corn  Belt  there  was  practically  no  seed  corn.  In  the  Corn 
Belt  proper  the  problem  was  to  locate  corn  that  had  matured  and 
distribute  it  locally  to  less  fortunate  farmers.  By  intensive  organi- 
zation and  the  establishment  of  numerous  testing  stations  Iowa  was 
able  to  care  for  its  entire  problems  in  this  way.  Similar  work  was 
done  in  other  States  (fig.  3).  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Ohio,  however, 
were  forced  to  bring  in  large  quantities  of  seed  corn,  most  of  it 
coming  from  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  Connecticut.  The  seed 
stock  committee  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  assisted  in  the 
location  and  distribution  of  this  seed.  The  county  agents  both  at 
the  point  of  supply  and  at  the  point  of  distribution  attended  to  the 
details.  Through  testing  campaigns  conducted  in  the  spring  of  1918, 
547,779  farmers  tested  their  seed  for  germination  and  10,605,894 
acres  were  planted  with  tested  seed.  The  agents  influenced  the  grow- 
ing of  more  than  a  million  and  a  quarter  acres  of  ensilage  corn; 
222,123  farmers  were  assisted  in  securing  seed  corn;  1,232,009  bushels 
of  seed  corn  were  located  for  farmers;  nearly  a  half  million  addi- 
tional acres  were  planted  because  of  increased  production  campaigns, 
resulting  in  an  increased  production  due  to  the  work  of  the  county 
agents  of  12,820,300  bushels;  4,718,091  bushels  of  seed  corn  were  saved 
for  1919  planting.  The  work  with  corn  received  attention  from  ap- 
proximately 700  county  agents. 

WHEAT 

The  increased  production  of  wheat  was  a  war  necessity  second  only 
to  the  raising  and  transportation  of  troops  to  France.  The  De 
partment  of  Agriculture  in  cooperation  with  the  Food  Administra- 
tion carefully  determined  the  food  needs  both  at  home  and  abroad 
and  'suggested  the  needed  acreage  for  each  State.  The  intensive 
campaigns  with  the  farmers  were  largely  the  work  of  the  county 
agents.  This  was  particularly  true  in  the  spring-wheat  campaign 
of  1!HS.  In  sonic  States,  notably  California,  the  Slate  allotment  of 
wheat  acreage  was  re-a  I  lotted  to  counties,  ami  the  county  agents  made 
farm  to-farm  visits  for  "liberty  acres."  The  counties  having  agents 
more  than  made  up  the  State's  quota  notwithstanding  that  a  few  of 
the  more  important  wheat  counties  in  the  State  did  not  at  that  time 
have   county   agents. 

A  total  of  (17,797  farmers  were  given  direct  assistance  in  securing 
s^'^>^\  wheal;  650,729  bushels  of  seed  wheal  were  secured  or  located 
and  the  spring-wheat  acreage  for  L918  was  increased  1,415,903  acres, 
and  the  winter-wheat  acreage  for  L919  crop  2,724,561  acres.  The 
additional  acres  of  spring  wheat  (1918)  produced  21,258,695  bushels. 
The  i!Ms  winter  wheat  crop  was  increased  by  23,902,678  bushete. 
About    I. mil)  agents  took  part   in  the  wheat   production  campaign. 
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OATS 

Fourteen  thousand  one  hundred  forty-two  farmers  were  assisted  in 
securing-  421,(500  bushels  of  seed  oats,  182,507  acres  were  seeded  be- 
cause-of  oat  pro- 
due  t  i  o  n  cam- 
paigns, and  the  in- 
creased produc- 
tion amounted  to 
more  than  four 
and  a  half  million 
bushels.  Oat  smut 
takes  a  tremendous 
toll  annually  in 
the  oat-producing 
Slates.  It  is  com- 
paratively easily 
controlled  by  the 
f o r  m  a  1 d  ehyde 

treatment  and  ^1G-    *• — -^n    oat-smut    campaign    in    llatte    County,    Wyo. 

oat-smut  control  has  been  a  standard  project  of  the  county  agents  in 
previous  years. 

During  the  past  year  special  emphasis  was  given  to  this  project  (fig. 
4).  At  the  suggestion  of  county  agents  97,983  farmers  treated  the  seed 
oats  sown  on  1,842,061  acres.  On  demonstration  areas  where  accurate 
observations  were  made  the  increased  net  profits  due  to  careful  seed 
treatment  amounted  to  $514,635,  or  about  $2  per  acre.  The  oat  work 
was  carried  on  by  approximately  500  agents. 
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RYE 


Eleven  thousand  live  hundred  thirty-two  farmers  were  provided 
with  -183,595  bushels  of  seed  rye  and  the  increased  production 
amounted  to  1,705,806  bushels.  Five  hundred  agents  took  part  in  the 
rye  campaigns. 

BARLEY 

Six  thousand  three  hundred  thirty-three  farmers  were  assisted  in 
securing  150,403  bushels  of  seed  barley ;  and  the  increased  production 
amounted  to  2,827,995  bushels.  Three  hundred  seventy  agents  par- 
ticipated in  this  work. 

POTATOES,  BUCKWHEAT,  SUGAR  BEETS,  BEANS 

Crop  production  campaigns  were  conducted  involving  potatoes, 
buckwheat,  sugar  beets,  beans  and  other  crops  of  less  general  but 
local  importance.     The  increased  production  of  potatoes  amounted  to 
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2,157,712  bushels.  Of  special  significance  in  this  connection  was  the 
treatment  of  potato  seed  for  disease.  Twenty-two  thousand,  four  hun- 
dred nineteen  farmers  were  influenced  to  treat  the  potatoes  used 
to  plant  125,086  acres.  Buckwheat  was  increased  by  331,485  bushels 
and  sugar  beets  by  548,565  tons. 


Fig.  5. — The  Scott  County,  Kans.,  Farm  Bureau  saved  sugar  by  growing  sorghum  sirup. 

SORGHUM 

The  sugar  shortage  was  helped  out  not  only  directly  through  the 
increased  acreage  of  sugar  beets,  but  also  by  stimulating  the  produc- 
tion of  sorghum  for  the  home  manufacture  of  sirup  (fig.  5).  The 
agents  in  171  counties  provided  seed  and  influenced  the  planting  of 
nearly  one-half  million  acres  of  sorghum. 

OTHER    CROPS 

Demonstrations  were  conducted  or  production  campaigns  carried 
on  with  alfalfa,  sweet  clover,  red  and  alsike  clover,  hay,  soy  beans, 
<<>w peas,  vetch,  milo,  kafir,  feterita,  Sudan  grass,  squashes,  pumpkins. 
and  other  crops. 

HOME  AND  COMMUNITY  GARDENS 

The  importance  of  the  home-garden  project  was  greatly  increased 
by  the  difficult  transportation  conditions  and  the  need  of  providing 
an  adequate  home  food  supply.  This  work  was  carried  on  in  both 
the  towns  and  in  the  country.  In  some  industrial  centers  and  in 
large  cities  this  work  took  the  form  of  community  gardens.  In  all 
238,030  families  were  given  assistance  in  connection  with  their  gar- 
dens. There  is  no  possible  way  of  even  estimating  the  value  of  this 
form  of  food  supply,  as  most  of  the  products  were  consumed  at  home 
while  fresh.  As  a  byproduct  of  this  campaign  3,588,070  quarts  of 
vegetables  and  fruits  were  canned,  and  753,389  pounds  dried.  Six 
thousand,  eight  hundred  ninety  four  canning  demonstrations  were  held 
;ind  information  furnished  to  149,282  families  in  regard  to  storing 
fruits  and    vegetables. 
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WORK    IN    RELATION    TO    SOILS   AND    FERTILIZERS 

While  the  pressure  for  special  crop  production  interfered  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  with  the  established  rotation  of  crops  and  caused 
some  departure  from  the  best  soil  management,  wherever  possible  a 
permanent  type  of  agriculture  was  kept  in  mind  and  there  was  as 
little  interference  Avith  this  program  as  was  compatible  with  the 
necessities  of  the  situation.  When  a  conflict  occurred  between  best 
agricultural  practice  and  the  Nation's  war  necessities,  both  the  county 
agents  and  the  farmers  cheerfully  gave  precedence  to  the  latter.  Five 
thousand,  three  hundred  crop-rotation  systems  Avere  planned;  1,940 
drainage  systems  laid  out  for  the  draining  of  371,226  acres  of  land; 
power  ditching  machines  were  provided  sometimes  at  State  expense 
and  sometimes  cooperatively  by  the  farm  bureaus.  Arrangements  were 
also  made  for  buying  drain  tile  in  car  lots.  By  the  above  means  even 
in  face  of  labor  shortage  and  difficulty  in  securing  tile,  a  considerable 
increase  in  this  work  was  effected  over  former  years.  Three  hundred 
sixteen  irrigation  systems  were  planned  and  installed  bringing  280,913 
acres  under  water.  The  usual  source  of  potash  in  quantity  was  shut  off 
during  the  war  and  the  limited  shipping  facilities  greatly  curtailed 
the  supply  of  Chilean  nitrates.  The  county  agents  were  the  local 
representatives  of  the  Government  in  the  handling  of  these  fertilizers. 

Twenty-five  thousand  seven  hundred  eighty-nine  farmers  were  pro- 
vided directly  with  67,697  tons  of  fertilizers  through  the  county  agents. 
Testing  soils  for  acidity  continued  to  be  a  feature  of  the  work  in  676 
counties,  19,205  tests  being  made  for  as  many  farmers.  Five  hundred 
sixty  local  sources  of  limestone  were  developed,  419  limestone  grinders 
were  installed  and  325,070  tons  of  ground  limestone  were  used  at 
county  agents'  suggestion  or  influence.  Land  clearing  demonstrations 
by  the  use  of  explosives  continued  to  be  an  interesting  phase  of  the 
work  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  and  in  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  and  Michi- 
gan. The  use  of  power  machinery,  including  tractors,  was  given  great 
impetus.  Many  tractor  demonstrations  were  conducted  under  the 
auspices  of  the  agents.  Five  thousand  four  hundred  thirty-two  trac- 
tors were  placed  on  farms,  either  through  purchase  by  farmer  or  loan 
from  public  agency.  Three  thousand  six  hundred  three  other  power 
machines,  including  sprayers  and  ditching  machines,  were  secured. 

LIVE  STOCK 

The  production  of  meat  and  fats  was  second  in  importance  only 
to  that  of  wheat.  The  county  agents  entered  most  heartily  into  the 
increased  live  stock  production  campaigns.  In  many  sections  this 
helped  to  reinforce  permanent  plans  for  better  balanced  agriculture 
involving  live  stock.  As  a  direct  result  of  these  campaigns  23,073 
additional  cows  and  190,368  additional  sows  were  bred.     As  a  result 
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of  the  campaigns  in  the  300  counties  involved  there  were  the  following 
Increases:  128,125  cattle,  939,407  hogs,  382,074  sheep,  and  1(M;,77:>. 
fowls.     Incidentally  30,020  calves  were  saved  from  slaughter. 

In  the  permanent  live  stock  improvement  work  238  farmers  were  as- 
sisted in  seeming  purebred  stallions ;  5,221  in  securing  pure-bred  bulls; 
9,737  in  the  selection  of  pure-bred  cows;  3,157  in  the  purchase  of  pure- 
bred rams;  6,601  in  locating  pure-bred  boars;  9,113  pure-bred  sires 
were  transferred  from  one  community  to  another,  therein-  lengthening 
the  period  of  service  of  a  good  animal;  128,642  cows  were  under  test 
through  associations  organized  by  agents,  and  21. 70S  cows  were  toted 


Fig.   6.     A   Geauga   County,   Ohio,   farm  girl   takes   the  place  of  an   overseas  soldier. 

by  individual  farmers.  This  work  during  the  year  resulted  in  dis- 
carding 5,54]  cows.  Three  hundred  ninety-five  breeders'  associations 
were  organized  with  a  membership  of  12,515. 

In  connection  with  live  stock  disease  work,  the  county  agent  does 
nol  lake  the  place  of  the  local  veterinarian,  but  conducts  demonstra- 
tions in  approved  methods  of  disease  control.  When  he  personally 
treats  sick  animals  he  does  so  as  a  demonstration  of  methods,  in  order 
Hun  the  farmers  in  the  community  affected  may  either  treat  their  own 
herds  or  may  secure  the  services  of  a  competent  veterinarian.  Tn  this 
work  55,962  animals  were  tested  for  tuberculosis  and  380,264  animals 
for  blackleg;  L04,001  hogs  were  vaccinated  for  cholera  by  agents  and 
»19,188  by  farmers  or  veterinarians  at  the  suggestion  of  county  agents. 
The  agent  also  rendered  valuable  services  in  connection  with  other 
diseases  such  as  anthrax,  contagious  abortion,  and  chicken  cholera. 
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LABOR 

The  labor  supply  on  the  farm  had  become  an  acute  problem  before 
the  war  and  was  made  more  so  by  drafts  for  the  Army.  The  situa- 
tion was  carefully  analyzed  through  surveys  and  machinery  developed 
through  the  farm  bureaus  to  handle  the  situation.  The  county  agent 
cooperated  with  every  possible  agency  to  meet  the  situation.  The 
Women's  Land  Army  helped,  the  Boys'  Working  Reserves  gave  good 
service,  and  in  some  localities  the  business  men  from  towns  were  or- 
ganized as  "Shock  Troops"  and  "Twilight  Crews"  in  connection  with 
the  grain  harvest.  All  these  and  other  agencies  contributed,  but  in  a 
large  way  the  situation  was  met  by  longer  hours  and  harder  work 
by  the  men  and  women  on  the  farm.  On  many  faTms  the  mother  or 
daughter  took  their  soldier  boy's  place  in  the  farm  work  (fig.  6).  Had 
the  necessity  been  a's  great,  America's  farm  women  would  have  emulated 
their  sisters  in  France.  One  hundred  fifty-seven  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred fifty-three  applications  were  received  by  the  county  agents  for 
farm  or  household  service;  and  151.532  laborers  were  supplied.  One 
hundred  fourteen  thousand  nine  hundred  ninety-seven  men  applied  to 
the  county  agent  for  work  on  farms,  and  13.938  women  for  house- 
hold or  field  work. 

FARM   BOOKKEEPING   AND   COST   STUDIES 

In  cooperation  with  the  State  farm-management  demonstrators  the 
county  agents  placed  49,924  farm-record  books  in  the  hands  of  farmers 
of  whom  17,835  kept  the  records  through  the  year.  The  agents  assisted 
6,860  farmers  in  closing  their  accounts.  Profitable  changes  in  their 
farm  management  were  made  by  3,114  farmers  as  a  result  of  record 
keeping. 

FARMERS'    EXCHANGES    AND    COOPERATIVE    BUSINESS 

Many  of  the  farm  bureaus  have  developed  farmers1  exchanges  as  a 
part  of  the  bureau.  The  value  of  business  done  through  these  ex- 
changes amounted  during  the  last  year  to  $15,131,891.  In  this  work 
the  county  agent  or  the  farm  bureau  simply  assisted  in  putting  the 
buyer  and  seller  in  touch  with  one  another.  The  business  was  also 
transacted  by  the  parties  directly.  Where  situations  demanded  it. 
cooperative  associations  for  handling  specific  business  have  been  or- 
ganized by  the  county  agents.  These  associations  have  as  a  rule  no 
direct  organic  connection  with  the  farm  bureau.  The  total  value  of 
business  transacted  by  such  cooperative  associations  organized  by  the 
agents  amounted  to  820,745,892,  and  the  saving  effected  through  coop- 
erative effort  amounted  to  11.1  per  cent  on  the  business  done. 

Two  hundred  eighteen  public  markets  were  established  for  the 
sale  of  farm  products  at  which  were  marketed  $14,205,210  worth  of 
products.  Three  hundred  thirty-two  Federal  farm-loan  associations 
were  organized  and  19,312  farmers  were  assisted  in  securing  credit  for 
the  purchase  of  seeds,  machinery,  fertilizers,  and  other  supplies. 
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SUMMARY 

The  great  demand  made  on  the  agents'  time  for  war  work  handi- 
capped their  demonstration  work.  Nevertheless  the  number  of  demon- 
strations per  agent  was  not  materially  reduced.  In  all  77,868  demon- 
si  rations  were  conducted  covering  a  great  variety  ol  subjects.  The 
meetings  at  the  demonstration  plots  were  attended  by  667,753  people 
and  the  profit  due  to  demonstration  on  the  demonstration  areas  alone 
amounted  to  $22,206,307.  If,  therefore,  we  disregard  all  the  miscel- 
laneous work  of  the  agent,  his  numerous  tear  activities,  and  the  indi- 
rect influence  of  his  icorlx  which  can  not  he  measured  or  expressed  in 
terms  of  money  value,  the  profits  to  the  farmer  directly  accruing  from 
demonstrations  personally  conducted  by  the  agents  amounted  to  more 
Hi  an  -five  times  the  total  cost  of  the  work  to  the  Government,  States, 
and  counties. 

The  county-agent  work  has  just  passed  through  its  era  of  greatest 
expansion.  The  war  service  of  the  agent  has  brought  him  into  very 
intimate  relation  not  only  with  the  farm  people  but  with  organized 
society  generally.  His  services  have  been  appreciated.  The  need  of 
his  leadership  will  be  quite  as  great  in  the  trying  days  of  agricultural 
readjustment  as  it  was  in  the  sterner  days  of  war. 

The  county  agent  was  a  war  worker  par  excellence.  Through  his 
efforts  largely  American  agriculture  was  organized  for  war  service  and 
i  he  American  farmer  did  more  than  was  asked  of  him.  Other  parts  of 
our  war  program  may  at  times  have  been  behind  schedule.  The  Ameri- 
can farmer  did  not  lag,  but  with  courage,  determination,  and  willing- 
ness hi  sacrifice,  he  overcame  what  often  seemed  insurmountable  dif- 
ficulties. If  food  was  needed  to  win  the  war,  he  furnished  it;  and 
in  this  splendid  accomplishment  the  county  agent  played  an  important 
part  as  organizer  and  leader. 


